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that the content of the frame is the content of the 
fabric in absolute rest, or to make any other deduc¬ 
tion he logically can. He does not pretend to> explain 
what energy is or what it may become if reduced to 
absolute rest. He does not assert that there is no 
absolute rest, but that it escapes his and all ex¬ 
perience. John G. McHardy, 

Commdr. R.N. (Retired). 

16 Ebury Street, S.W.i, May 6. 


The Production of Metallic Zinc. 

In the issue of Nature for April 2S I observe under 
“Notes ” (p. 279) a reference to the small volume on 
zinc recently issued by the Imperial Mineral Resources 
Bureau. In this reference it is pointed out that the 
figures relative to the production of metallic zinc in the 
United Kingdom for 1913 do not harmonise with tlie 
■ figures of production and imports of zinc-ore. Natur¬ 
ally so, for there are other factors involved in the 
production of metallic zinc in any given year. The 
output of metallic zinc is not necessarily derived 
entirely from the ores produced at home or imported 
in that particular year; the part played by 
“secondary ” production—that is, metal obtained from 
hard zinc—is of importance in this connection. 

AsVegards the use of the expression “long ton,” to 
which the writer of the note objects, preferring the 
words “statute ton,” it has been made abundantly 
dear in the prefaces to the Bureau’s publications that 
“the weights are expressed in long tons—that is to 
say, the British statute ton of 2240 lb.” The ton 
of 2240 lb., though the “statute” ton in the United 
Kingdom, is not necessarily the “statute” ton in 
other countries. The expression “long ton ” has not 
only the advantage of conciseness, but it is also well 
understood throughout the mining and metallurgical 
world. 

R. A. S. Rf.dmayne, 
Chairman of the Imperial Mineral 
Resources Bureau. 

2 Oueen Anne’s Gate Buildings, 

Westminster, London, S.W.i. 

May 4. 


Sir Richard Redmayne puts forward two explana¬ 
tion's to account for the discrepancy in the statistics 
published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
The first of these, namely, that stocks of ore may be 
carried over from year to year, is, in view of the rela¬ 
tively small differences from year to year, inadequate ! 
to account for the great discrepancy noted. The j 
second is, in fact, the true explanation. Secondary | 
zinc accounts for about one-half of the so-called zinc j 
output of the country, and. thus seriously affects the j 
statistics. * The Writer of the Note. 


The Theory of Vision. 

Prof. Joly’s papers on vision are very interesting. 
He adopts the visual purple as the visual substance, 
but there is no evidence that the rods are percipient 
elements. The view that they are percipient elements 
is based on errors, as, for instance, that certain 
animals—the tortoise is the most quoted—possess only 
cones; that the periphery of the retina is colour-blind ; 
and that the Purkinje phenomenon is not found with 
the fovea. The tortoise has the rods and cones as 
definitely marked and distinct from each other as in 
man. Has any reader seen a retina in which there 
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are only rods or only cones in any animal? The 
periphery of the retina is not colour-blind. Red of 
sufficient luminosity can be seen to the extreme 
periphery. The Purkinje phenomenon is found with 
the fovea, and is a photochemical phenomenon. It is 
very improbable that the rods are percipient elements. 
An elaborate nervous mechanism is required to regu¬ 
late the sensitiveness of the photochemical film, and 
this appears to be the function of the rods. 

The stimulus in vision is undoubtedly liquid, as 
shown by the movement of positive after-images. 

The decomposition of the visual purple stimulates 
the ends of the cones. The ends of the cones consist 
of a series of discs varying in diameter. 

F. W. Edridge-Green. 

May 7. 


A New British Land Planarian. 

Mr. Morison’s discovery of the interesting 
planarian worm (Rhynchodemus Scharffi) in a garden 
at Chiswick, as described in Prof. Dendy’s letter in 
Nature of May 5 (p. 298), shows that this species has 
a wider range than was at first anticipated. As Prof. 
Dendy states, it was first discovered in a Dublin 
garden in 1894, but since that date it has turned up in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin, Dublin. I 
thought it had probably been introduced into both 
localities, but that nevertheless it was indigenous to 
Ireland. 

It seemed to me most likely to have been brought 
from the country with a load of turf. This view was 
confirmed when, in April, 1901, I found several speci¬ 
mens of this planarian worm in the open country 
under a fallen tree-trunk near Ballymote, Co. Sligo 
(see Irish Naturalist, vol. x., 1901, p. 133). 

R. F. SCHARFF. 

National Museum, Dublin, May 12. 


Cutting Sections of Cotton Hairs. 

In our laboratory we have now, for some months, 
utilised Mr. H. J. Denham’s plan for celloidin-paraffin 
embedding of the cotton hairs, on the lines of 
Kultsehitzky’s and other processes (Worden: “The 
Nitro-cellulose Industry,” p. 805), described in Nature 
of May 5, p. 299, which Mr. Denham kindly com¬ 
municated to us when he first suggested it, and we 
have found it most satisfactory. We immerse the 
hairs in dilute celloidin, which is then boiled down 
to a syrup (Gilson’s process); the hairs are next 
transferred to paraffin-chloroform, and thence to 6o° C. 
paraffin (Ide’s process); this makes a very rapid 
technique, cut sections being available within two 
hours. We have also tried the method of Willows and 
Alexander, but find it cytologically inferior to this 
celloidin-paraffin technique, which gives us excellent 
sections at 2-5/1 setting on a Deitz sliding microtome, 
with accidental sections even thinner. 

W. Lawrence Balls. 

H. A. Hancock. 

Experimental Department, 

The Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association, Ltd., 

Manchester, May 13. 


British Scientific Instruments. 

In the review of the “ Dictionary of British Scientific 
Instruments ” published in Nature of May 12, p. 324, 
it is stated that the British Optical Instrument Manu- 
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facturers’ Association, which has issued the dictionary, 
“is one of the industrial associations working in con¬ 
nection with the Department of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research.” Will you permit me to correct a slight 
misunderstanding here? The British Optical Instru¬ 
ment Manufacturers’ Association is a trade associa¬ 
tion, and is independent of the Department of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research. The industrial research 
association formed under the scheme of the Privy 
Council for the promotion of scientific and industrial 
research is the British Scientific Instrument Research 
Association. Most of the leading British manufac¬ 
turers of scientific instruments are members of both 
associations, but the credit of publishing the dictionary 
referred to is due wholly to the British Optical Instru¬ 
ment Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. W. Williamson, 

Secretary, British Scientific Instrument 
Research Association. 

26 Russell Square, W.C.i, May 13. 


Picture-hanging Wire. 

I should be glad to know the best kind of wire and 
the best form in which to use it for hanging pictures, 
etc., on walls. 

Some ten years or so ago I was advised to use 
twisted brass wire of five strands, which was then 
immensely strong with a breaking strain of probably 
more than 100 lb., but it has become so rotten as to 
break under a weight of a pound or two. This wire 
has been in use in a very dry room with electric light 
only. Mv own experience has proved that plain copper 
wire in one strand has lasted three times as long as 
the twisted brass wire, though bearing far heavier 
weights. Before the war a “wire” consisting of a 
steel core with some other wire braided over it was' 
recommended, but it is soon affected by rust, and 
appears to be much stronger than it really is. 

R. B. Marston. 

Surrey Lodge, 160 Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 

May 12. 


The Occurrence of Bombus in the Indian Plains. 

As it is generally agreed among naturalists that 
the genus Bombus—the “bumble-bees” of Europe— 
is in India entirely confined to the hills, and never 
descends below 3000 ft., I write to record its occur¬ 
rence in the plains. 

Nearly three years ago, when my entomological 
knowledge was yet in a rudimentary state, I remem¬ 
ber occasionally seeing a bee, which I considered a 
species of Bombus, at Sukna, situated at the base of 
the hills of the eastern Himalayas. The few friends 
to whom I mentioned the incident generally politely 
turned the conversation aside, but the actual capture 
a few days ago in Calcutta of two specimens of 
Bombus tunicatus seems to indicate that my first 
observation was probably correct, and that “bumble¬ 
bees ” do (very rarely, of course) occur in the Indian 
plains in the cold season. Cedric Dover. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, December 28. 


Symbols in Vector Analysis. 

In books on mathematics and physics where vector 
analysis is used it is customary to use clarendon or 
thick-letter type to distinguish vector from scalar 
quantities. This practice has, among others, the dis¬ 
advantages that it reduces the number of symbols i 
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available for other purposes, and is impossible to re¬ 
produce in manuscript. 

It is justified only by the fact that it prevents con¬ 
fusion between the two types of quantities and the 
consequent application of algebraic operations to 
vector quantities and vice versa. 

Another means of reaching the same results without 
the above disadvantages would be to replace the 
symbols +, —, and = by new symbols in vector 
analysis. This would be of itself sufficient to dif¬ 
ferentiate vector from algebraic symbols, and would 
be more logical, as the symbols stand for quite 
different ideas in the two systems of analysis. 

R. H. Nisbet. 

Kut, March 26. 


Young’s Interference Experiment. 

I have read with considerable interest Dr. Houstoun’s 
letter on Young’s experiment in Nature of April 28, 
p. 268, and I beg to> state that we have been using 
the spectrometer for some time in the University 
College of Science, Calcutta. For making the double 
slit, a rectangular slit, about 2 cm. x 2 mm., is cut 
in a piece of cardboard. Two Gillette razor-blades 
are placed on two sides of this slit by small pieces of 
wax. At the centre a fine cocoon fibre, or preferably a 
spider thread, forms a double slit. By mounting the 
cardboard on the prism-table the fringes are easily 
seen, and as the rotation of the table alters the width 
of the slit the change in the nature of the fringes can 
be easily examined. P. N. Ghosh. 

97 Finborougb Road, S.W. 10, 

May 9. 


The Origin of “ Churning at 62° ” on Dairy 
Thermometers. 

Mr. Hedger Wallace’s question (Nature, April 28, 
p. 268), “Why do makers of dairy thermometers mark 
their thermometers 62° F. as churning tempera¬ 
ture? ” interests us as thermometer-makers who are 
frequently asked to supply floating dairy thermo¬ 
meters to a particular pattern. In many cases the 
customer decides the pattern, and we are prepared to 
satisfy our customers’ requirements. We make and 
sell a large number of dairy thermometers not marked 
at any particular temperature for churning, and we 
advise this pattern, as we are told by dairy experts 
that any temperature between 45 0 and 62° F. may 
be required, according to conditions. It appears that 
no definite temperature can be fixed; therefore, to 
mark 56° F. as a fixed point for churning would be 
equally in error. A. C, Cossor and Son. 

Accoson Works, Vale Road, London, N.4, 

May 9. 


Organism in Flint. 

In reference to Prof. Cole’s suggestion (Nature, 
May 12, p. 333), the possibility of the organism being 
a radiolarian was considered long ago and rejected. 
The consensus of opinion is now in favour of its 
being a beetle. Under higher powers the clavate and 
merismatic antennae are very conspicuous. Thtre is 
no micro-slide of the fossil; the photographs are 
taken direct from the flint-surface. Special photo¬ 
graphs of the organism’s separate parts are now 
being prepared under more favourable conditions, and 
will be available shortly. C. Carus-Wilson. 

May 13. 
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